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HOW TY 
WORKS 


The technica’ story for non-technical people 
Ten million knobs are turned ... and every night more than half Britala 
is taking part in one of the most complicated marvels of the century. 
Behind the scenes an intricate pattern of engineering skills is at won, 
for no other leisure activity requires such continuing and comple 
contributions by skilled men. 

in a few exhilarating, exciting years television has grown up. It is# 
story of improvisation and flair, of the marriage of artistic and engit- 
eering techniques. Cameras and control rooms—studios and outside 
broadcasts—research and technical conjuring—it is all here, in this 
generously illustrated book. y. 
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REFERENCES WERE MADE at the Nottingham Conference in 
1959 to the enquiries conducted by Mr Groombridge with the 
financial assistance afforded to the Institute by the Nuffield Founda- 
tion. He wiil be one of the principal speakers at Swansea in Septem- 
ber and early in that month the Institute will issue the text of his 
report as Education and Retirement. A pre-publication order form 
will be sent to conference delegates and others before that date and 
the price should not be too daunting to the private pocket. 

A matter on which the report incidentally throws some light is 
the extent to which people move from one type of class to another. 
More people, it seems, than are commonly supposed, transfer from 
‘practical skills’ to ‘liberal studies’ and vice-versa and it is relevant 
to the main theme of this issue that ‘the arts’ often seem to serve as 
a bridge between the two. If apology were needed for devoting so 
much of an issue of this journal to the visual arts in adult education 
this fact alone would supply it. 


®@ A centre which throughout its history has been notable for its 
concern with the arts, in all their manifestations, has been en fete 
recently. On May 13th the LCC’s City Literary Institute in Stukeley 
Street, London, W.C.2, celebrated the 21st anniversary of the open- 
ing of its present buildings, and the end of its fortieth session. 
Although this is a proper occasion for full titles, the fact that the 
‘City Lit’ is a term with a world-wide currency is perhaps the best 
index to the quality of its achievement. 

Many people have ministered to that achievement but neither of 
his admirable successors, Mr A. C. White, V.C., and Mr H. A. 
Jones (the present incumbent) would deny the pre-eminent role of 
its first Principal, Mr T. G. Williams, whose delightful memoir* 
has been published as part of the current celebrations. “T.G.’ was 
deeply involved in the ‘Art for the People Scheme’ of the British 
Institute of Adult Education, and much of the wartime activity of 
the British Institute was focused in the City Lit., including the 
meetings of the Committees that produced the report on Adult 
Education after the War. It is now sometime after the war, and it 
is a sad commentary that a report fashioned fifteen years ago can 
still be read as a contemporary guide to action. 


* The City Literary Institute—A Memoir, by T. G. Williams, its First Principal 
(London, The Saint Catherine Press Ltd. Paper 2s. 6d., Boards 7s. 6d.). 
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@ Between Christmas and Easter the Institute library housed a 
twelve-week series of London University Extension meetings on 
Adult Education in England Today. Admirable lecturers were 
rewarded by excellent and consistent attendances; and in the best 
tradition of adult education the course has produced its own action 
group, a working-party with a dozen members who have been 
pooling their thinking and experience on the sore topic of accom- 
modation. 

Since all the members are working practitioners, mainly in the 
field of evening institutes, their consideration of this topic is prac- 
tical and their comments at times pungent. I hope we shall be able 
to draw on their joint wisdom in a future issue. 


@ For several years the Universities Council for Adult Education 
has arranged an early summer meeting in such pleasant places as 
Edinburgh, Aberystwyth and most recently Harrogate. Restricted 
by invitation to members and close associates, these meetings under- 
line the sad fact that small conferences are almost invariably 
pleasanter and probably more profitable than larger ones. They are 
‘in-group’ affairs in which the tensions are domestic and digestible, 

The gathering which assembles in Montreal on August 22nd will 
have rather different characteristics. I have no details yet of the 
response to the invitations which Unesco has issued to member 
states and International Voluntary Bodies to be represented at this 
first world-conference on Adult Education since 1949. But one can 
already guess that even the wide use of words which this journal 
accepts will need stretching to accommodate the inevitable diver- 
gences of definition and opinions in Montreal whatever glossary 
may have been compiled for the simultaneous translators. The 
Ministry of Education has asked Mr Lefroy, Staff Inspector for 
Adult Education to lead the British delegation which includes Mr 
Jessup, Secretary of the Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, 
Mr Hughes the Principal of Ruskin College and a Vice-President 
of the WEA, and the writer, who will be in Canada prior to the 
conference at the invitation of the University of British Columbia. 


@ There can be few ordinary people who have not been sickened 
in recent weeks by the apparent inability of statesmen to divert the 
currents that seem to be moving us inexorably towards mutual 
destruction. I had the ironical experience of entertaining Russian 
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guests over the period of the summit débacle with one of them 
sitting-in on a UNA discussion group on disarmament—appropri- 
ately enough a resident of Sverdlovsk. One asks urgently whether 
such ‘cultural exchanges’ can do much to offset the malevolence of 
power politics, My own answer is clear and affirmative—if the 
scale can be made great enough and if we treat such encounters as 
an extension of our best principles in adult education. 

Wherever a public is sufficiently informed to have caught a 
glimpse of the new scale of possible destruction there is a growing 
body of people trying to serve notice on governments that they will 
not be parties either to mass suicide or genocide. Perhaps we can 
take some comfort from the fact that the will to serve the causes of 
peace has been demonstrated recently in gross and in detail. The 
success of the World Refugee Year has its minor counterpart in the 
volume of support which the British Committee of Friends of 
Danilo Dolci has enlisted for the development of that remarkable 
man’s activities in Sicily. Dolci is in the true line of the prophets in 
adult education and the Committee (of which Professor Waller is 
chairman) will gladly send copies of its ‘Bulletin’ to anyone inter- 
ested—29 Great James Street, London, W.C.1 (CHAncery 3228). 


E. M. HUTCHINSON 


SHORT NOTES 


@ COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART. In this issue it is fitting, 
although unfortunately too late to be of any practical use, to note the 
summer term series of public lectures held on Tuesday evenings from 
May 17th to June 21st at the Courtauld Institute of Art. Still to come 
at the time of writing are Professor Ernst Gombrich on Titian’s ‘Sacred 
and Profane Love’, Sir Anthony Blunt on ‘Poussin: Peintre et 
Philosophe’ and Mr Michael Kitson on Poussin and Claude in Land- 
scape. Judging by the first two lectures, given by Mr John Pope-Hennessy 
on Giovanni Bologna and Dr John Shearman on the Chigi Chapel in 
S. Maria del Popolo, this series is a ‘must’ for anyone who is interested 
in the visual arts and has a modicum of background knowledge. 

@ LATER READING. From Wednesday, July 6th onward—for a trial 
period—the British Museum’s Reading Room will remain open on 
Wednesdays and Fridays until 9.30 p.m. Requests for books and applica- 
tions for readers’ tickets or temporary admissions will be accepted on 
those days until 8.30 p.m. Material kept in the Map and Music Rooms, 
however, will not be available in the evening unless applications are 
handed in before 3.45 p.m. or received in the morning post. 
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An interview with HUW WHELDON, Editor of BBC 
Television’s Fortnightly Review of the Arts 


An issue of aDULT EDUCATION specially concerned with the 
importance of aesthetic experience in the contemporary world, and 
the opportunities provided through adult education for increased 
understanding and experience of the visual arts, could not ignore 
the work that is done through television to increase people’s know- 
ledge of the nature of the artist's role. Mr Wheldon was kind 
enough to answer some questions we put to him about the BBC's 
notable programme, Monitor. He thinks of the programme, pre- 
dominantly, as the place where the artist's voice can be heard. 
My feeling is that what artists say, whether they are painters, 
writers or musicians, is at least as interesting, quite apart from 
being at least as important, as what politicians or ordinary men in 
the street say. If this is true, it seems ludicrous not to give them an 
opportunity to say it. But which artists? Who is it who has this 
important thing to say? I take the view that this is quite impossible 
to define in terms of the totally acceptable (the Rembrandts, the 
Beethovens) on the one hand, and the so-called unacceptable (the 
avant garde, the amateur) on the other. In the end it seems to me 
that a great many people are in some way artists. When the artist, 
even the unrecognised artist, says something, he speaks on behalf 
of an enormous number of people. This is an important voice, which 
ought to be heard. 
But surely some comments are more significant than others? 
We're talking about artists, we’re not talking about saints! When 
I say that artists are fundamentally interesting, I’m not suggesting 
that they are making final statements about the nature of reality. 
Perhaps only saints in the end say something which is in that sense 
finally significant. Artists, no matter how great they are, no matter 
if their name is Rembrandt, Shakespeare or Bach, must say what 
they have to say in terms of their kind of vision, which is an artistic 
vision. An artistic vision in my definition is not the same thing as 
the vision of a saint. So I do not expect a final answer, even from 
Michelangelo. The artist is essentially a person who makes some- 
thing, as a plumber makes something, as a carpenter makes some- 
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thing—he actually makes a thing, which when he started was not 
there and when he’s finished is there. If it’s a work of art it has a 
shape and a pattern. When I say that artists have something which 
it is imperatively necessary for us to look at or listen to, this isn’t 
just a statement without significance. There are actual things that 
you can look at or listen to. 

Do you think that the artist in some way operates on experience 
to create a new sense of relevance in different areas of experience? 

I think that would be to make too much of it. You can rationalise 
afterwards on the man who makes a chair, and say that he’s made 
a new and beautiful relationship between this leg and the other 
leg and so on. But this is not what the man thought he was doing: 
he thought he was making a chair. If what he has made is not a 
chair, but a symphony, a poem or a painting, then you will still 
always have these two elements: the thing itself and its meaning. 
I must emphasise again that a work of art has to be a thing—a play, 
a picture, a piece of music. It isn’t a series of thoughts, is it? 
Thoughts have taken some kind of concrete shape, a shape which 
has its own tensions, its own rhythms and its own patterns; more- 
over, it is about something interesting and truthful. These two 
things come together and make it, it seems to me, a work of art. 
At what point can we identify such a shape as a work of art, as 
distinct from a piece of craftsmanship? 

I don’t know, I can only suggest that the artist must be a crafts- 

man as well. I think it’s quite impossible to make any kind of work 
of art without being a craftsman. But of course I do not think that 
every craftsman is an artist—in a work of art there is something 
beyond the pure act of fabrication. 
If we start with the assumption that there is a craft element behind 
all artistic creation, does this imply that there may be significant 
artists in almost any medium who are unaware of their real capacity, 
because at no point have they been effectively introduced to the 
elements of craftsmanship? 

I believe this is true, in terms of potentiality. I believe there are 
hundreds of thousands of us working at all sorts of different things 
who are unaware—not of the fact that we are artists, because we are 
not—but of our potentialities. Not that we could learn to become 
artists by virtue of craftsmanship, but by virtue of the fact that once 
we spend time dwelling with works of art we begin to learn what 
it is about. It’s something that really touches us, and could we but 
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climb on to that particular bandwagon, we too might go roaring 
up and down that particular street. The trouble, of course, is to 
climo! My experience on Monitor suggests to me very strongly 
that one of the things about the genuine artist, as against the man 
who is trying to be an artist, is that the artist creates out of his own 
totality and not simply out of the top of his mind. Unless you can 
get down pretty deeply into your own spirit then I don’t think the 
thing you will eventually make will have any resonance—it will 
be just a fabrication, and not a work of art. 

Is that partly the explanation why artists in this full sense are so 
rare? Only a few would be prepared to give the totality of their 
being to this painful process of active creation. 

I think that’s right, though personally I would have called the 
process difficult, not painful. My job takes me off to see various 
people, who spend their lives working in fairly lonely places— 
Robert Graves, for example, living in Majorca, or Lawrence Durrell 
in the South of France. When you arrive, these men seem to be 
living a fairly idyllic kind of life: no dinner jackets, no cocktail 
parties, the sun shines and it’s all very romantic. By the time you’ve 
spent a few days there it becomes increasingly clear that you have 
to have an awful lot of energy, apart from anything else, to be able 
to work at all in circumstances of this kind. I don’t know that I'd 
ever do any work at all if it wasn’t that people were expecting things 
by Thursday, or that there were appointments in my diary or trans- 
mission dates. But these people have no deadlines. They have to 
find their own energy to drive themselves along. This may sound 
easy, but after a few mornings in the Camargue you don’t feel like 
getting up at six in the morning to drive a pen across paper. I 
believe that the only energy which an artist can call upon for that 
kind of dynamism is the energy that comes out of a self which has 
somehow or other been totally fixed to this purpose. Robert Graves, 
for example, does not live on any manufactured energy, nor on the 
top of his own mind; he has a secret of switching on his own strong 
mechanisms when he’s at work. We all know that we all have 
our own strong mechanisms, but generally we cannot switch them 
on. Artists, on the whole, do—and I think you are aware of this 
not only when you see them at work, but also when you see the 
product. It is instantly recognisable that what has gone into it is a 
complete human being. 

Now, if you become aware of this kind of activity which is called 
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art, then conceivably it might trigger off potentialities within your- 
self which are hitherto undeveloped. It may only trigger them off 
to a very small degree, because your potentialities are only very 
small. But even so the activity has its own value, if only to the man 
concerned and his friends. The big potential which is triggered off 
is obviously valuable in general terms, but the minor potentiality 
is certainly not without value. There is, of course the quite separate 
element: if you do become aware of what it is that painters and 
writers and poets are shouting out, even if it triggers off no poten- 
tialities within your own nature, it is itself an enrichment. The pro- 
cess of what is loosely called ‘education in art’ seems to me to be a 
very desirable thing, provided you don’t think that education in art 
is the same thing as education in morality, or in religion, which 
it is not. 


To become aware of what the artist is doing in itself requires some 
effort: we know that the people who come to our classes and courses 
are at least interested in art, but to the television producer his 
audience is anonymous. We therefore asked Mr Wheldon what 
assumptions he made about his audience and what he felt his 
responsibilities were towards it. 

We assume that we are not speaking to our enemies. I imagine 
that in any society there are people who are enemies of the arts— 
the straightforward word for them is philistines. Most artists are in 
some way radical—they are specifically creating something where 
before there was nothing, so that to that extent they are not abso- 
lutely accepting the status quo. They want the status quo changed, 
if only by the addition of this other feature. By definition, of course, 
there are a great many people who adore the status quo and do not 
want to have it disturbed at all. If you feel that extremely strongly, 
then you regard anyone who disturbs or challenges that status quo 
as an enemy. With artists like Picasso, for instance, who disturb it 
in a very big way, one of two things will happen. You may pretend 
that these are not disturbing people, and you will mock at them and 
put them in the place you wish them to assume—as providing little 
bits of decoration on the peripheries of life. On the other hand, you 
may simply call them filth; “This chap may be a great artist, but it’s 
all filthy stuff anyway.’ These are the philistines. Now, over and 
above the enemies, in all social classes all over the country, there are 
the people who are positively inclined. They are not necessarily 
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erudite, but they recognise that artists are interesting, if not more. 
I believe that there are more of these people than most people would 
assume. In Monitor we have never, as far as we are aware, played 
to what is technically called a minority audience. We always play 
to a small majority. A minority audience is, by definition, an 
audience that belongs to a given set of information, social class or 
geographical place. On the other hand, a majority audience is an 
audience in which you can expect people from Scotland as well as 
Wales, who earn {£20,000 a year as well as £4 a week, who are 
young as well as old, who are not placeable into any single group. 
So far as we are aware we have never played to anything but a 
majority audience—and its size is rather astounding. We average 
about three-and-a-quarter million, say one in ten of all the adults 
in this country. And this is our regular audience. 

One in ten suggests a fair cross section of the adult population— 
and it would certainly include people who would never think of 
going to classes or courses on painting or art appreciation. 

I hope so, because I don’t regard Monitor, and I don’t think the 
BBC regards it, as having any particular responsibility for educat- 
ing. There are the normal responsibilities of public service broad- 
casting (to look as truthfully and accurately as possible at anything), 
but once you come down to production you can’t go into it with an 
educational bias. Monitor's reputation, I hope, is based on the pro- 
position that it is interesting. If a programme is interesting, I should 
expect the audience to be made up of people who are not necessarily 
interested in the arts as such, but who are interested in an interesting 
programme. You have to start with actually being interested in the 
thing yourself, and in sharing that interest—this does not seem to 
me to be quite the same thing as education. 

Need you be quite so opposed to the word education? It has unfor- 
tunate connotations, but in adult education we prefer to think of it 
as an enlargement of choice, not merely as the classroom situation. 

This is a matter of motive. A question that infuriates me is ‘How 
do you decide what to put on?’ People seem to think you have to 
decide between what the public wants and what you think it ought 
to have. It is being suggested that a programme must be either enter- 
taining, or, alternatively, educational. In fact, the motive is never 
either the one or the other. That line of reasoning might help you 
to do a lot of things—run the BBC, perhaps—but it won’t make 
you a producer. The only way to produce programmes is to say, 
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‘Does this interest me?’ and, if it does, ‘Can I communicate this 
fascination ?’ 

Then can we take the middle word in the BBC Charter—informa- 
tion? How far is the informing role necessary if the artist is to come 
in contact with the modern community, who have limited access to 
the traditional works of art? Is this middle factor of information a 
particularly significant one? 

I think it is from the other side of the screen. I would not think 
well of other people’s programmes, particularly in this field, if 
they were not informative. And yet, when I am concerned about 
putting programmes together, I do not put them on in order to be 
informative. I put them on to be interesting, and truthful, in terms 
of whatever the programme is about. From the point of view of the 
practitioner, information is a by-product; from the point of view of 
the audience, it is a fact. But I prefer not to talk in theory about it. 
On the whole, what we are trying to make is portraits. Sometimes 
we try to make a portrait (it may be only a profile or very quick 
sketch) of an artist—such as Elizabeth Frink. Sometimes we try 
to make a portrait of an institution—we made a film about the 
Comédie Frangaise, for example, and of Hi Fi, which after all is a 
kind of cultural institution. Thirdly, we occasionally make portraits 
about an idea. In each case, the question is, what is our job? Our job, 
as we see it, is to make this portrait as brilliantly as we can. We don’t 
start unless we are interested in the artist and in what he stands for 
in the first place. Then our job is to try and put this portrait to- 
gether in such a way that it is truthful. It isn’t our job to talk to 
Igor Stravinsky, for example, in order to make a portrait about 
something else. We have no right to take sidetracks: it might be 
that Stravinsky is fascinating about the business of how he mows 
the lawn, or brilliant and amusing about how he goes swimming, 
but if this has no particular relevance to his being as an artist, 
then it must be cut out. We go only for material which seems to us 
to have relationship to the man as an artist, or to the institution, or 
to the idea as a seminal artistic idea. What we are doing is, I 
suppose, in this sense informative. 


Monitor portrays the artist as it sees him, and tries to convey to as 
large an audience as possible the nature of that artist. But television 
is subject to its own limitations. The obvious one concerns every 
tutor in art appreciation—is it worse to show students a reproduc- 
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tion in faulty colours, or not to show one at all? For Mr Wheldon, 
absence of colour means that certain areas he would like to penetrate 
are excluded. 

One of the ways in which we work is through ideas suggested 
by books. I was excited some months ago now by the publication 
of Van Gogh’s correspondence and I wanted to do something about 
it. We tried our hands at working out a number of different 
scenarios from different angles, but none of them were at all viable 
in the end—and the reason was quite simply absence of colour. 
Sometimes, though, you can take other aspects of the artist’s work. 
We did a film story a couple of years ago about the painting of 
Bellini: we looked at a number of his Madonna and Child paintings 
and found that they varied very much. The first, which he did at the 
age of 23 or so, was virtually an ikon, very flat and two-dimensional; 
the last, which he did as an old man in his seventies, was a figure 
in a field. Between these two paintings an enormous change had 
taken place—it became possible for Bellini to paint the Mother of 
God sitting in a field with people walking and working behind her. 
The notion of being able to go behind God’s back was as revolu- 
tionary as the work of Bellini’s contemporary, Copernicus. This was 
a viable story which could be told in black and white, but there has 
to be an angle of this kind: with Van Gogh and certain other artists 
you can’t even start. Colour is essential. However, I believe that 
there are certain aspects of some paintings that you can see better 
without colour. Television, incidentally has two major advantages 
over the book of reproductions. The first is that in some mysterious 
sense a portrait seen on the television screen is more lively, more 
living than the painting in a book. A portrait—simply a head in 
monochrome— looks dead hanging up in the studio but takes on 
some curious form of life when the camera looks at it. It may be 
something to do with the way it is scanned. The second advantage 
is enormous—simultaneity of sound and vision. When you look 
at a painting on one side of the page, you can’t be reading about it 
at the same time on the other. But with us, you can see and hear at 
the same time. 


Finally, wondering whether we live in so confused a society that 
for self-defence a closure of the mind, if not philistinism, is part of 
the protective clothing of modern man, we asked Mr Wheldon 
how far he felt that the contemporary living environment was 
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restrictive of aesthetic response, whether there was genuinely more 
difficulty now for the artist in seeking to establish communication. 
The world is so complex, the menaces and threats are such that 
to live at all harmoniously is a problem. It’s obviously easier to live 
harmoniously and well in settled circumstances. If you’re picnicking 
all the time because the dining room isn’t furnished, and the kitchen 
is full of gadgets you don’t know how to use, and the paint is wet 
sornewhere else and the stucco falling off the bedroom walls—then 
it’s not too easy to live harmoniously. Our religious compartments, 
our spiritual compartments, our educational compartments are all 
in a mess, and so it’s very difficult for us to receive any great 
illumination from anybody—or for anybody to give us any great 
illumination. We're too busy decorating and plumbing, keeping 
the water off the kitchen floor, stopping up holes all the time to 
keep going—this is the nature of modern experience. There is no 
doubt that art washes through life in some periods of history to a 
much greater extent than it does in ours. These questions are too 
big for anything except truisms, I can only agree that, yes, com- 
munication is difficult. One positive thing that is emerging out of 
the huge complexities of modern life perhaps is the increasing 
acceptance of complexity in its own right. Television has had an 
influence here I think: life is no longer a thing to be lived in one 
comfy compartment to the exclusion of others. Ask not for whom 
the bell tolls. In that sense, perhaps, contemporary living is not as 
restrictive as it was... 
Monitor itself has a measurable influence on acceptance of the arts, 
and of a positive awareness of an interest in them. Mr Wheldon 
modestly says that his programme has at any rate extended the 
market for the artist: a film about Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex led 
to a run on the box office the next morning, a programme about the 
work of four young artists was followed by dozens of requests to 
buy their paintings. It may well be that television’s influence on the 
visual arts will be comparable to sound broadcasting’s influence on 
music. An increasing number of people come to an increasing 
nutber of adult education’s courses and classes in art appreciation. 
Of course, we do not reach more than a tiny fraction of Mr 
Wheldon’s audience—but whether he considers his work educa- 
tional, in our sense, or not, we cannot be in much doubt that the 
fact that our numbers are increasing is in some measure to the credit 
of Mr Wheldon and his team. 
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PAINTING AT HILLCROFT 


JANE HURRIE 


Extra- Mural Lecturer in Ari Appreciation 
Sor London University, and Tutor at Hillcroft 


STUDENTs PAINTING for the first time should feel that they are 
doing something as natural as writing, that painting expresses their 
visual experiences and is a medium for their ideas and for their 
thoughts in the most easy and natural way. Fear of making oneself 
ridiculous, of not being able to produce something compatible with 
one’s other achievements in life; fear of making a mess, of not being 
able to put down the wonderful ideas one has in mind; fear of 
exposing one’s weaknesses, one’s shortcomings, one’s lack of artistic 
sensibilities; and, since Freud’s ideas have such a profound influence 
on our way of thought, fear of exposing one’s innermost self: this 
is the first hurdle for the adult student to overcome when she takes 
up painting. How to overcome fear, how to be free. 


BEGINNER’S CLASS 


‘Bloody, bold and resolute.’ These are the aims. This quotation is 
repeated over and over again until it becomes part of the student’s 
attitude to painting. Some achieve this easily, some believe they have 
arrived at this enviable state of mind and heart. Others are never 
able to free themselves from fear because it isn’t in them to be free. 

The student taking her courage in her hands, plunging into 
painting for the first time, has no point of view and no skill. She 
may have some natural ability—an inborn sense of colour or design 
(these essentials can never be satisfactorily taught if no natural 
ability is there). She has only good will, enthusiasm and a wish to do 
something creative. Usually she also has an interest in painting, 
though this is not always so. Beginners sometimes take the attitude 
of ‘try anything once’. She learns painting as she would learn a 
foreign language: she wishes to learn the grammar and the vocabu- 
lary in order to clothe her thoughts in a new idiom. 

It is an adjustment of the mind, a making of new mental habits 
and of cultivating new ways of thought. Long contemplative hours 
are needed, to study the work of good painters—‘“What is the pur- 
pose of this?’ (Looking perhaps at some wild and apparently un- 
reasonable distortion), “What is the meaning of that?’ (some harsh, 
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violent and unpleasing colour). And so the student turns from 
thinking in words to thinking in terms of colour, form, composition. 
This is difficult to do, it is part of a new approach, something of the 
approach of a painter. 

The students learn to handle their paint freely and easily, almost 
with abandon. The mixing of colours is a problem. What colours to 
use? How to mix to get these colours. This is difficult—there is no 
formula for mixing colours (except of the very elementary sort). 
Experiments, practice, trial and error, these are the ways in which 
students become proficient. They learn to know when their experi- 
ments are good and when they are bad. The eye, very amenable to 
discipline, becomes more sensitive and more subtle in its under- 
standing. At the beginning colour is used divorced from pattern, 
form, shape or meaning. There is so much to learn about colour that 
adding problems of form and composition would overwhelm the 
student. Free handling of paint, using large brushes and painting 
a sort of calligraphy that comes easily to the hand is the way she 
gains familiarity and confidence. No time is spent at the beginning 
on learning techniques. 

Learning to paint must appear to the student to be easy, natural, 
effortless. Never at the early stages must painting assume the appear- 
ance of a difficult problem. At this point looking at the work of a 
good artist can be valuable. The work of late nineteenth and 
twentieth century artists is usually the most accessible and therefore 
the most helpful. Lacking ideas about colour she observes what a 
good painter has done, then consciously tries to do the same thing. 
There are students too inexperienced to benefit from looking at 
good paintings but sub-consciously they learn and gain courage. The 
better student may find that imitating a good painter has not been 
successful—the colour is harsh, unbalanced, unpleasing. Neverthe- 
less the vocabulary has been enlarged, there will be a greater aware- 
ness next time. An analysis of a good painting, guided by the tutor, 
is a very great help. 

From a broader angle too the student is influenced by being 
familiar with the work of good artists: she absorbs what is in front 
of her and, with a growing awareness, the eye becomes sensitive to 
the colour in the familiar everyday scene. A new interest is aroused 
and a new dimension is added to life. A visit to a gallery has now 
become something of prime importance. Concern with the subject 
of a picture, the usual preoccupation of the layman, now takes 
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second place and intelligent questions about colour, treatment and 
form come first in the student’s mind. This is a very important 
development along the road to a proper appreciation of painting. 

Once a happy familiarity with paint and brushes is arrived at, a 
greater sensitivity and discrimination of eye is developed. The 
student has every opportunity of experimenting with an unlimited 
supply of materials. It is important that she should never feel 
restricted. It is very inhibiting if the student dare not make a mess 
for fear of wasting materials. Therefore the cheapest, most abundant 
materials are used: newspaper, powder colours, large and cheap 
brushes. Simple designs, motifs and shapes become the words with 
which the student expresses her colour sense. The painting grows 
under her hand. From this marriage of colour with design stimulat- 
ing results are born, surprising—exhilarating, too—to the student 
who is largely unaware of what she has learnt, and, usually in the 
early stages, has no idea of the quality of her work. 

It is only one step from thinking and painting in shapes to giving 
a meaning to thinking-in-shapes, so a title for the exercise is pro- 
posed, and this is the starting point in picture making. The subject 
given is usually one that can be freely and imaginatively inter- 
preted: an expression of a state of mind, an emotion or an abstract— 
for example—‘Anger’, ‘War and Peace’, ‘A Dream’. 

Experience and knowledge has now been widened so a more 
definite approach is introduced, though there is never a clean break 
or distinction between painting a design, an abstract, a still life, a 
portrait or a landscape. Faced with a still life, a group of very com- 
mon objects (a saucepan, a beer bottle, two potatoes), students 
should quite naturally take it in hand as an exercise in interpretation 
and not a painting of a still life as such where she can exhibit her 
skill in realistic representation. Portraits do, however, present a 
problem. Since the model is always a fellow student who, out of 
friendliness, has submitted to sitting, the painters quite naturally 
feel that she must do her best to make it like the sitter, and it must 
be attractive too. To break down this attitude is a test of the student’s 
objectivity and detachment. It is impressed on the student that 
painting a head is no different from painting a still-life group. That 
is to say, it is an exercise in colour harmonies, pattern, shape and 
treatment. Likeness to the model plays no part in it at all. Sometimes 
the results are unexpectedly imaginative and delightful, showing a 
fine sense of colour, design and treatment. Such work is never dull 
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but full of vitality and freshness, sometimes real originality comes 
through. Above all it is intensely personal, full of variety and free 
from pre-conceived ideas of subject matter. 

From the start it is important to make it clear to the adult student 
that she is not receiving a professional training, that she is not being 
prepared or taught in the way a student in an art school is taught. 
It is stressed that drawing is not taught to the mature student. There 
is not time to learn drawing. The art student learns to draw and 
learns to draw well, this is the basis of her training. The amateur 
circumvents this all-important fundamental. She may have the 
ability to learn but she certainly has not the time. Learning to draw 
well or even passably well requires years of study and application. 
The adult student is on a different footing from the professional. 
It must be made clear that no time is spent on learning technique. 

The student paints in the manner easiest to her. Sometimes, 
though, it is a great help to advise a student who is foundering 
badly or whose ideas have dried up, actually to copy a painting by 
a good painter, technique, colour scheme and all. This is like refer- 
ring to an encyclopaedia or a dictionary for the necessary information 
for the next painting. On the whole, however, a preoccupation with 
method is dangerous: it is easy to be sidetracked and to be con- 
cerned only with ‘How to do it’. Besides, the student becomes self- 
conscious when she is concerned with technique alone. This must be 
avoided at all costs. 

In teaching painting to adult students there is an attempt to do 
two separate and distinct things at the same time. First, to learn 
to appreciate art and all that this implies through the practical 
experience of painting. By having some knowledge, however slight, 
of the problems involved in the making of a picture, the student 
looks with interest and some insight at the work of other artists. 
The mind is more aware, the eye more acute, the spirit more alive— 
a living contact is established. The benefits of this approach are so 
obvious that they need no further explanation. The second aim in 
teaching is to develop such abilities as the student may have and to 
release, by painting, the urge to create which lies dormant in almost 
everyone: and also to give the student the opportunity to work with 
colour, to enjoy the harmonies and beauties cf colour, which so 
many people feel a profound need to do. Sometimes students are 
deeply conscious of being starved of colour. Just to be able to handle 
colours and put them down on paper gives many people an intense - 
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joy. Colour has a sort of fascination for everybody—this is so with 
the professional artist too. 


A TUTOR’S REFLECTIONS 


Many mature students still feel the influence of the art class they 
had in their school days, although they have not painted since that 
time. They think that they ought to paint in an ‘accurate’ way and 
that the painting should be always clean, ordered and controlled 
because this is how they were taught at school. They are outraged 
because this is no longer required of them. They are lost: they 
cannot and do not want to believe that there is anything to be learnt 
from painting in a free way. Indeed they despise and reject it. There 
is nothing to be done with these students, for their minds are closed, 
Others, on the contrary, so detested their school art classes that they 
take immediately to free design and abstract compositions. 

This attitude to art teaching still persists in some schools. It is 
difficult to imagine what benefit a child gets from learning art facts 
as if art were a sort of history table of the Kings of England: if you 
know. your facts and can remember them you can draw! 

There are many students who find it difficult to break away from 
slavish representationalism, who are deeply disturbed and some- 
times shocked at something other than the careful painstaking 
‘truthful’ representation of nature, These are often among the older 
students though by no means confined to them. It does happen that 
a student faced with a free, imaginative approach looks upon this 
as nonsense and gives up painting. With a purely intellectual 
student there is often a distrust of the artist’s apparently haphazard 
way of working. The aims, the method, the limits are undefined 
and intangible. There is no precision, no definition, no certainty 
of achievement, no absolute answer to any difficulty or problem. It 
follows that painting is not to be taken seriously. Sometimes people 
with trainings or professions which require great precision of 
thought and clarity of mind are intrigued with painting and want to 
learn about it though they have no approach and cannot, in the 
nature of their particular make-up, develop it. Such a student—a 
distinguished medical specialist—once expressed a desire to learn 
to paint in water colours. ‘I want to know exactly how to mix colours, 
what proportions, what quantities, which colours to use in painting 
an evening sky, a morning sky, a hillside.’ Such an attitude made 
teaching this person impossible. 
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At the other extreme there is the student who is attracted to paint- 
ing because it appears to be so free and untroubled by thought. Such 
fun! Apparently no thought, no planning, no struggle, nor experi- 
ment are needed, So, in great spirits, she takes up painting and 
splashes on paint with gusto, carefree and heedless. She sincerely 
believes that painting is no more than this. Sometimes, by some 
happy chance, she will produce a painting which has an interesting 
and dynamic composition, harmonious and rare colour, but she 
does not know how it happened. Now the trouble begins; she 
cannot repeat her success because she does not know how she 
achieved it. Her experiments become wilder and wilder until it is 
apparent to everyone as well as herself that there is no content in her 
painting. Reluctantly she gives it up. 

It is a noteworthy observation that a student of mature age, a 
beginner in painting, has often a definite and formed style right 
from the start, rigid and perhaps insensitive but bold, vigorous and 
unyielding. The style develops but does not change. There is usually 
an obstinate attachment to the realistic approach, while imagination 
plays little or no part in the work. Colour is usually violent: reds, 
purples, blacks and often an absolute dedication to browns. One 
student, a retired civil servant, referred to her own work as ‘brutal’: 
she was very conscious of her shortcomings. She, however, had 
imagination and a natural sense of design so the results were enter- 
taining and powerful, and certainly had personality. 

The Grandma Moses phenomenon is not as rare as is supposed. 
Such paintings, which after all, are very like children’s paintings— 
with their obsession with the personal, with the pictures telling a 
story, the violent over-realistic colour, the passion for realism—are 
a natural development of old age. The child-like vision in this case 
is not the product of a highly imaginative, sophisticated mind as in 
the work of Le Douanier Rousseau, Vivin, Bauchant, Matisse, but 
simply of a mind returning to childishness. 

Students must always be conscious of a positive approach on the 
part of the teacher—encouragement as well as criticism—never 
criticism alone. It goes almost without saying that the students 
should never think that they are being taught; they are guided, 
they are helped, potentialities are brought to light, hidden gifts 
however slight are brought out and given a chance to develop. Sup- 
port is given at every stage. The student must feel that she has all 
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that is needed within herself and all that she requires is help in 
bringing it out. 


STUDENT’S COMMENTS 


The comments are chosen from a questionnaire sent to a number 
of Old Students of Hillcroft College. 

Trying to paint a picture makes you look at objects and scenes, 
actually look at them not just see them. This is one of the aims in 
teaching the amateur. The scene or object is no longer seen from a 
purely utilitarian angle but more from the point of view of the 
artist. This is a great enrichment and one which they fully appreci- 
ate. Even when they give up painting, something of this attitude 
often remains. 

A thing that has interested me is that two painters painting from 
the same model produce two entirely different pictures, even if they 
are trying to paint realistically, exactly what they see. This is the 
first realisation of the individuality of painters. With some students 
it is the realisation of an even more elementary fact—that an artist 
is not a copyist, a clever sort of handmade camera striving hard to 
rival the mechanical photograph, but a person with a point of 
view, unique visual perception. The student is aware of painting 
as an object of study and enjoyment. 

I hardly entered an art gallery before I started painting: now you 
cannot keep me away especially from the Tate. I really do appreci- 
ate art though I do not always like it. I try to understand and know 
why I do not like it. This is, of course, the most obvious and direct 
benefit that a student gains from the practice of painting. The 
student acquires a sharper, clearer eye, an eye that sees shapes, 
colours and the relationships between colours, the contrasts as well 
as the harmonies of shapes; the relationship of tones, the treatment 
of surfaces and of textures. Objects are seen disassociated from their 
uses so that the pictorial beauties of a dustbin are discovered—even 
a beer bottle is seen to have charm of colour and of shape. A sky is 
not a sky but a shape of blue behind the houses: a house is an object 
that gives scale and point to a landscape, not a place of dwelling for 
human beings. 

The happy-go-lucky atmosphere of this recreational activity and 
the idea that I was geing to be ‘bloody, bold and resolute’ gave me 
the greatest freedom for thought and action. This comment from a 
student is perhaps as revealing as anything written about their art. 
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THE USE OF REPRODUCTIONS 


ARTHUR GIARDELLI 


Extra- Mural Department, 

= § University College, Aberystwyth 


A TUTOR IN ART appreciation or in the history of art is engaged in 
bringing the student to the point where the work of art itself will 
take over and deliver its own message. Although the original work 
is irreplaceable—no reproduction can make the same impact—the 
tutor will have to make do with reproductions during most of his 
teaching. The questions arise: Which reproductions? How best can 
they be used? How far can a reproduction take the place of the 
original work? 

The most convenient reproductions are lantern slides and the 
richest source of supply the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
S.W.7. These slides 314 x 3%4 inches and are mostly in mono- 
chrome; there are over 50,000 of them in the collection. This 
National Art Lantern Slide Collection aims to cover all aspects of 
the fine and the applied arts. Applications for loans may be made by 
post or in person. Catalogues can be borrowed and the slides applied 
for on a form obtainable from the museum (the request should be 
made at least seven days before the slides are needed). State-aided 
educational establishments may borrow slides free of charge, but 
they will be required to pay the cost of postage both ways. Most of 
these slides are very good and in some cases enable one to study a 
picture in great detail. There are for instance eight slides of details 
of Botticelli’s Primavera. The comparatively few coloured trans- 
parencies in the collection are mainly from the British school and 
are accurate in colour (a very rare virtue). The cost of replacing a 
damaged coloured slide is {2 2s., so faithful colour reproduction is 
costly. A tutorial class on the history of painting may well use 
2,000 slides, so some such library as this is essential. 

A number of art galleries now sell coloured transparencies 
(2 x'2 inches) of pictures in their possession. The National Gallery 
slides are bound in glass at 15s. a slide, or unbound 1os. 6d. a slide. 
There are also duplicated coloured slides at 3s. 6d. each. Lists may 
be obtained from the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, London. 

A number of private firms are now selling 2 x 2 inch colour trans- 
parencies, in sets on a film strip, or as separate slides. Sometimes 
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lecture notes are included. Visual Publications Limited, 197 Kensing- 
ton High Street, London, W.8, have among others a set of 12 film 
strips called the Appreciation of Pictures, with lecture notes by 
Anthony Bertram. There are twelve lectures each using about 30 
illustrations. He begins with the artist’s mediums, such as mosaic, 
drawing in pencil and painting in tempera and oil. Three lectures 
he devotes to the artist’s language as it is developed in line, space, 
volume, movement and colour. Then he considers what is expressed, 
which he declares may be roughly classified as religious, idealist and 
realist. Realism occupies three lectures: portraiture, genre and still 
life, and man’s environment. The last lecture is on modern art. This 
is a useful introductory course, it is comprehensive and simple. It 
could come to life on the lips of a teacher able to accept Anthony 
Bertram’s classifications. Unfortunately, however, the colour repro- 
duction is poor although in the Visual Publications catalogue we 
read that transparencies were made in almost all instances direct 
from the original works. In the slide of “The Rokeby Venus’, which 
is in the National Gallery, we see Venus reclining on a bright blue 
bed covering and Cupid’s wing is also blue. In the original painting 
the only passage of blue is Cupid’s sash; the drapery on which 
Venus lies is black. We'd be better off with a black and white slide. 
The cost of this set of 12 film strips and notes is {14 14s. Film Strip 
and Slide Distributors Ltd., 3a Harrington Road, S.W.7, make 
film strips in sets of 25 each costing 42s. Fine Art Photography Ltd., 
Ace of Spades, Hook Rise, Surrey, are producing sets of coloured 
transparencies on the Romantic Movement which are promising. 
The English section is in two parts, landscape and subject painting, 
and each includes 30 pictures. The set on the Romantic Movement 
in France has 54 pictures and in Germany 36 pictures. They also 
have two sets of ro slides each on Turner. Proofs of transparencies 
which I have received from the firm are of a high quality. But it is 
clear that a tutor will be wise to check the accuracy of colour repro- 
duction before he buys. 

16 mm. films on the subjects of painting and sculpture may be 
hired from The British Film Institute, 24 Denmark Street, London, 
W.C.2, from whom a catalogue may be obtained. They have about 
100 films of this character which run from 5 to 30 minutes each. 
The best are superb, like the colour film made from the exhibition 
of drawings by Leonardo held at the Royal Academy in 1952. The 
script and commentary are by Michael Ayrton and spoken by Sir 
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Laurence Olivier. Accompanying music is by Alan Rawsthorne. 
The Open Window was financed and produced by the five Govern- 
ments comprising the Brussels Treaty Organisation and shows how 
landscape painting arose in Northern Europe towards the end of 
the Middle Ages and traces its development in the Flemish, Dutch, 
British and French Schools. The film of Grandma Moses, who when 
asked how she paints replies, ‘I start from the top’, shows a famous 
American ‘primitive’ at work. A delightful introduction to the art of 
Matisse is a ten-minute film showing him in his Paris studio and at 
Vence picking a flower to draw and working at a portrait of a young 
boy. In fact it presents the artist as he lives, talks and paints. The 
best of these films are inspiring. 

Film and slide reproduction is always inaccurate in size, a most 
important factor, and so we turn to such reproductions as are sold 
by the Medici Society of Grafton Street, W.1, and the Ganymed 
Press whose catalogues may be obtained from 11 Great Turnstile, 
W.C.1. These include prints of paintings by famous European 
masters and also many which are claimed to be fascimiles of draw- 
ings, gouaches and watercolours by contemporary painters such as 
Klee, Giacometti and David Jones. One marvels that such accurate 
reproductions could be made but the difference between the print and 
the original is vital. It is like the difference between a piece of glass 
and a diamond, difficult to describe in words but the more you 
understand about glass or diamonds the more evident and impor- 
tant the difference becomes. One could say that the feeling of the 
presence of the artist is lost, the colours seem to be there and the 
strokes reproduced, but the crisp immediacy of the artist’s touch is 
lacking and also his subtle laying on of cobalt, ivory black, cad- 
miums and ochres. The student must be brought to the point where 
no reproduction will do, and then he will make his way to the 
galleries and begin to fill his home with original works of his own 
choosing, lithographs, drawings, engravings, watercolours or oil 
paintings according to his means, and these will convey their own 
untranslatable message. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE IN PAINTING 


JOY SAMUEL 


An abstract of replies to questions about the work 
being done in various institutions in different parts of 
the country. 


Our father Adam sat under the Tree and scratched with a stick in the 
mould; 
And the first rude sketch that the world had seen was joy to his mighty 
heart, 
Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves, ‘It’s pretty, but is it Art?’ 
Rudyard Kipling 


THERE WAS AN EXHIBITION of amateur art the other day, held 
in the open on a terrace high on a hill overlooking the Thames 
Valley. The setting was unique, but the paintings might be seen at 
any amateur exhibition anywhere in the country: careful sketches 
of cats and dogs, studies in oils of anemones in alabaster vases on 
polished tables, the view from the corner of the high street—all 
technically competent, but all unspontaneous and uninspired, lack- 
ing not only personal vision, but even lacking personal curiosity. 
Yet it had clearly given pleasure to the people who had produced it, 
and, from the comments of those who stopped to look and some- 
times buy, was also liked by many others. A recent article in the 
London Evening News described the enormous increase in the sales 
of prints since the war (sales have actually trebled in the last two 
or three years); the reproduction, it seems, is the new status symbol, 
the painter is chosen for his ability to impress the neighbours, the 
particular print because the colours match the curtains. How is this 
to be related to the popularity of Monitor and the growing number 
of courses in art appreciation? 

Interest in the visual arts is perceptibly on the increase; for this, 
television, the Arts Council, the Anti-Uglies, the Civic Trust have 
all been called responsible. The second half of the twentieth century 
may not see a second Renaissance, but more people are wanting 
education in the visual arts and are coming to evening classes to 
get it. Why do they come? What sort of education do they get when 
they arrive? Is the situation at Hillcroft (described by Mrs Hurrie 
on p. 62) typical ? Is there any value in the creations of the amateur? 
We wrote to various institutions providing classes in painting and 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE 


courses in art appreciation—to university extra-mural departments 
and WEA District Secretaries, to colleges of art and evening insti- 
tutes, to voluntary centres and short-term residential colleges; from 
the answers we have received we have attempted to compile a com- 
prehensive account of present theory and practice. 


WHY DO THEY COME? 


“Why do the students attend? I asked the tutor to make a rapid 
survey during the past week and the answers ranged from “trying 
something new” to the more lofty “pursuit of truth and beauty”. 
Relaxing hobby, evening out, companionship of people with similar 
interests, urge to create—all are motives bringing people to the class. 
In all this the social motive is important; exhibitions are held, the 
students have constructed hanging rails in the room, the class has 
become more like a club.’ 


These, of course, are the motives which bring people to any class, 
but in two respects pursuit of the arts is not directly comparable to 
study in other disciplines, As the principal of an art school in a 
university city pointed out: “The classes provide a unique oppor- 
tunity for people . . . of widely different education and social back- 
grounds to meet at the same level and discuss matters of common 
interest. Such opportunities are obviously not available in scientific 
and other academic subjects. Art classes therefore provide an experi- 
ence of great social and educational value.’ 

More importantly, the ‘urge to create’. Another principal wrote: 


*... IT am sure you know what suburban life is like, and how un- 
creative are the jobs many people do; I regard my work as that of 
offering a chance for self expression which they otherwise would not 
have. No more; and no less.’ 


The warden of a short-term residential college wrote in these 
terms: 


‘The great popularity of painting lies in its power, and in all arts, to 
release the self-expression in us which life has not used. This need for 
self expression steadily increases as the world in which we live be- 
comes more incomprehensible in human terms. The individual is 
surrounded by a sense of solitude deepening the compulsion to estab- 
lish a link with environment through art when human association is 
inadequate. As mechanical processes impinge on our daily life, there 
is a return to create the more primitive situation where the human be- 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
ing with his skill can express his judgment, and control his environ- 
ment, through a selected activity. Painting is not the only example of 
this tendency; there are the equally popular recreations of horse riding 
and dinghy sailing.’ 

He might well have added gardening, an activity which seems to 
occupy most of the non-viewing leisure time of that part of the 
population which absents itself from the sphere of adult education. 
Many people would dispute this equation of control of the environ- 
ment through an artistic medium with control through physical 
prowess; it is, at any rate, a positive response to mass production at 
work and mass media at home. The same letter continues: 


‘Painting creates a world for the individual of his own and it exists 
outside the present in time. This is shown most clearly by the work 
painted by the students for it reflects almost entirely the mid-nine- 
teenth century traditional approach before the Impressionists appeared 
in 1873; indeed, they might never have existed. Similarly there is no 
relationship to the experiments cf contemporary artists. The reason for 
the disregard of the revolutionary painting of the last eighty-five years 
is that it is not sympathetic to the average member of a painting course 
who wishes to depict nature as a reassuring, substantial world. The 
contemplation of Picasso and Braque destroys peace and contentment. 
The great interest in learning technique is therefore limited to inter- 
preting a particular vision already preconceived.’ 

A particular vision already preconceived—is this the reason for 
the ubiquitous books-and-a-bowl-of-apples, the overblown roses? 
If so, is it the function of adult education to foster escapism, to blind 
students to the problems of the mid-twentieth century by encourag- 
ing them to look through the eyes of the mid-nineteenth? Herbert 
Read, in a conference address four years ago to the Scottish Institute 
of Adult Education, referred to the people ‘who see in artistic 
activities a compensation for the inadequacies of the “‘present highly 
industrialised and mechanical civilisation” in which “more than 
ever man needs an equalising force for the development of his 
whole being” ’; he went on to say ‘if this point of view implies that 
an artistic culture is in some sense divorced from the economic pro- 
cesses by means of which we live our modern life, then I venture 
to repeat a phrase which I used as a title to a tract some years ago— 
to hell with such a culture!’ 

The mechanical, technological civilisation does not appear to exist 
for one of our correspondents, writing from a city where he cannot 
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possibly have failed to notice some of the most striking effects of the 
industrial revolution, but he supposed that if there were such a 
civilisation, its artistic products would be 


‘bent wire, twisted bicycle wheels, battered mangles and coloured 
cotton bobbins . . . We know that our people are not up to [these] 
high standards . . . but they are doing their best and if they happen 
to paint something that is recognisable by accident, we can reproach 
them gently and lead them on to more worth-while abstractions.’ 


QUESTIONS OF TECHNIQUE 

Students, then, might come to painting classes with a desire to 
express themselves in paint, to create something, no matter what, 
that is entirely their own; or they might come with paintings already 
hanging in their minds, needing to be taught how to transfer them 
to canvas. What is the function of the tutor? Is he to show the 
students how to produce ‘the floating tricky wash on the best white 
paper’, is he to demonstrate the preparing of canvas and the mixing 
of oil paint, is he to stimulate visual curiosity and judgment, or is he 
merely to produce a subject and leave his students to do it them- 
selves? 

‘We would take the view, of course, that painting, whether the 
actual practice of making a picture or the study of the works of others, 
or both, can, like any other study or hobby serve to develop the whole 
of a man’s character. It is important that a man should learn to 
express himself, but clearly he cannot express himself adequately in 
this or any other field without knowing something of techniques.’ 


‘Techniques must be taught. Painting as a craft includes instruction 
in preparation of surface, use and mixing of oil colours, brushwork, 
—s, varnishing and framing. Painting as art requires instruc- 
tion . . . in composition, harmony of colour, etc.’ 


‘For the students who cling to the safety of longheld views that art 
consists of arid devitalised copying, or who think that learning is 
acquiring a piece of knowledge, specific, concrete, explainable in 
words, such as a trick for creating the artificial illusion of three-dimen- 
sional object on a two-dimensional surface . . . the weaning process is 
slow.” 

‘All the painters are encouraged to work in oils. Still-life, figure 
(costume and nude) and landscape painting subjects are set and I 
aways try to set a particular problem with each subject which will 
extend the student’s experience or develop their awareness . . . I never 
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demonstrate. Each student must solve their own problems in their own 


way.’ 

This battle begins in the schools and is still raging fiercely in the 
evening institutes. The question is not whether certain methods of 
instruction are right or wrong, but whether instruction itself is 
necessary and desirable. Insistence on technique to the exclusion of 
everything else seems likely to produce a flat, uninspired painting 
and a satisfied student; to ignore technique entirely may be more 
stimulating for some, but frustrating for many. If the students find 
the weaning process uncongenial and incomprehensible, if they are 
unable to solve their own problems, it ought to be possible to adjust 
the method to suit the student. If a tutor rejects a student because 
his approach is too academic, too preconceived, too bold or too 
abstract, he might stop to consider whether he is not condemning 
himself and his own methods, or revealing his own inadequacies. 
From the cries of the bloody, bold and resolute contestants in the 
field, one comment emerges with remarkable detachment: 


‘Apart from certain basic exercises, students are given individual 
instruction according to their differing needs. In any one class, one 
can indeed find as many stages of development as there are students. 
This method of working places great responsibility on the teacher, but 
so far no other satisfactory solution has been found.’ 


AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL 
‘A creative technique cannot be learned without regard to the 
imaginative content of whatever is being created. To put it crudely, 
if a man paints or designs or makes, he must paint or design or make 
something; and that is all there is to say.’ 


Yes; ‘But’, to quote Kipling again, ‘is it Art?’ That whisper 
behind the leaves might come from the professional, jealous of his 
mystique; from the aesthete who condemns spare-time painting as 
a rather regrettable hobby, while admitting it may have some re- 
habilitative value; from the philistine who considers any art a waste 
of time and expenditure on it in formal education a scandalous 
waste of public money. Not unnaturally, this view is rejected abso- 
lutely by everyone actively engaged in classes and courses. 


*. . . Surely it is the curse of the present day that everything is left 
to professionals, and this is being combated on all sides by amateurs 
who believe in the motto “Do it yourself”. Art is not being brought 
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into disrepute because a million humble (and not so humble) people 
enjoy painting in water colours or oils, and so in music, in poetry, in 
writing, in carving and a dozen other pursuits. It may be that amateurs 
are doing such good work that the professionals are falling into dis- 
repute, but that is quite another question.’ 


Does it matter whether it is Art or not? The amateur at the very 
least gets pleasure from his painting, and a pleasure that will 
sustain him into old age, if the light lasts; he may become a more 
confident and a better-balanced individual; he may understand 
more readily what other artists are struggling to communicate; he 
may learn, however gropingly, to explore his world with new eyes 
and interpret it through his chosen medium. In the words of the 
Universities Council for Adult Education Annual Report 1958-59, 
there is more than one way in which adult education serves a social 
purpose: if people become visually as well as aurally acute and 
critical, adult education might modestly claim a place in the ranks 
of the Outraged as they press forward to the Counter-Attack. 


To say this may be to say too much. We did not ask our corre- 
spondents, ‘What is Art?’; we asked, ‘What is painting, in adult 
education?’ With qualifications and without, there was one answer, 
painting is fun, The last words come from the principal of a collzge 
of art: 


‘Painting is certainly fun, and anybody who wishes certainly ought 
to be given a chance to do it. And on that, these comments. One, that 
painting is not the whole of art, and that too many people talk as 
though it were, and that to avoid begging the question we ought to 
say “the visual arts” instead, provided we keep in mind that these 
include everything that is made and can be looked at, from pins to 
aeroplanes . . . Two, to say that the visual arts are fun and everyone 
ought to be allowed to practice them is simply to put them on all fours 
with dozens of other subjects in an adult curriculum . . . My point is, 
I think, that I do not shrink from the word “fun’’.’ 
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THE WEA—A NEW PHASE 
i 


: E. W. F. MALONE 


Assistant Lecturer, 
City Day College, London 


In 1948 THE wea published WEA—The Next Phase, by S. G. 
Raybould. In this work Professor Raybould compiled tables from 
the statistics published with the Annual Reports of the WEA and 
illustrated these tables graphically to show broad trends over the 
years in numbers of classes, numbers of students, occupations of 
students and subjects studied. The period covered was from 1931, 
when detailed statistics were first published, until the academic 
year 1947/8. While many people disagreed with Raybould’s diag- 
nosis and recommendations, his book provided the basis for an 
informed discussion about the future of the WEA. Because of 
similar discussions going on within the WEA at present, I have 
thought it appropriate to take the statistics in WEA—The Next 
Phase, bring them up to date and comment on the trends revealed. 
Throughout I have covered the continuous period from 1931/2 to 
1958/9. Limitations of space prevent me from publishing all my 
material: I have abridged my tables to show three-year intervals, 
and have reduced some tables to percentages. Some of my work 
was used by the recent WEA working party in their report Aspects 
of Adult Education. Here | propose to deal with subjects of study 
in WEA classes and their standards; in a later article I will discuss 
WEA students, their social and occupational status and educational 
backgrounds. 


SUBJECT ANALYSIS OF CLASSES BY SUBJECT 

Since 1931 the categories into which classes are divided have 
fluctuated. There were major changes in 1934/5, 1937/8 and in 
1949. In order to make valid comparisons I have taken the latest 
Annual Report (1958/9) and used the categories listed there to 
re-classify all subjects back to 1931/2. 

The Social Sciences declined steadily as a proportion of classes 
from 1931 to 1940 and then enjoyed a very rapid rise to a high peak 
in 1948/9 from whence there was a rapid drop to a pre-war level. 
In numbers of classes however there were in 1958/9 907 classes as 
compared to 518, in 1937/8. 

History in numbers of classes fluctuated about a mean level until 
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1945/6 when it began to increase rapidly until 1955/6, it equalled 
Social Sciences. As a percentage History classes showed a gradual 
decline until 1945/6 when they began to increase rapidly. This post- 
war increase is due almost entirely to an increase in classes in Local 
History. 

International Affairs classes increased rapidly in numbers and 
as a proportion of all classes from their emergence in the statistics 
as a separate category in 1935/6 until a peak in 1939/40—a decline 
in the first years of the War—and again a rise in 1942/3 followed 
by a decline in the post-war period to a level numerically above but 
as a percentage slightly below the pre-war period. This rise and fall 
reflects public interest in the subject. 

Geography has remained fairly steady over the period. 

Psychology and Philosophy have suffered a steady decline after a 
post-war boom in Psychology. 

Religion has however risen in post-war years until it has out- 
stripped Philosophy and equalled Psychology. This may also be a 
reflection of current national trends. 

Natural Science classes have increased steadily, if gradually, since 
the War. 

Literature and the Appreciation of the Arts showed a sharp in- 
crease in numbers until 1949/50 although as a proportion Literature 
declined from 1931 to 1938/9 and thereafter fluctuated about a mean 
of 15 per cent of all classes until 1943/4 when as a proportion it 
began a sharp decline until 1955/6 when its popularity began to 


TABLE 1 


Subject Analysis of Classes 1931/2 to 1958/9 
By three-year intervals. Figures show percentages of class in each subject of total 


classes in each year 

Subject 1931/2 | t934/s | 1937/8 | 1940/1 | 1943/4 | 1946/7 | 1949/50) 1952/3 | 1955/6 | 1958/9 
12°7 | 16-3 | | 9°7 8-8 | 14°6 | 17°7 | 19°4 | I7°5 
Tat. as 13°7 | 19°3 | | Tt 7°6 
Social Sciences 26-9 | | 16-7 | | 28-6 | | | | | 16-7 

8-4 10°6 78 8-7 8-o 4°4 

— — 2-0 2°3 29 4°3 

Natugal Sciences 6-0 6-9 5°8 6-9 8-6 9°2 
Geography .. 2°5 2°4 2°6 2°6 1°6 a*4 2°5 
Literature and Drama | 22°8 | | | 17°3 | | 15°8 | 17-0 | 16-1 | | 
Language Linguistics..| 5°8 | | 3°7 | 3°2 | 2°6 | | * | 25 | 
The Acts 71 6-8 14 8-7 | | | t4°7 | 14°4 | | 18-0 

100 100 100 100 10° 100 100 100 100 10° 
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increase once more. Appreciation of the Arts, in which group the 
most popular subject is Music, has however shown a constant in- 
crease from about 7 per cent of all classes in 1931/2 to 18 per cent in 
1958/9. This change in taste may be a reflection of the influence of 
the mass media, in particular radio and television, which have 


popularised interest in Music. 
TABLE 2 
Subject Analysis of Classes 

(Summary Tables) 
Percentages in each Main Group of Subjects 

Total No. Social Literature 

Year | of Classes Studies Language Science Unclassified 

The Arts 
1931/2 2,527 55°9 35°7 6-0 2°4 
1934/5 2,672 31°5 9°2 3°8 
1937/8 3,117 62-9 27°5 8-1 I°§ 
1940/ 41 2,837 62-8 29°2 6-9 
1943/4 4,418 69°4 25°6 3°9 
1946/7 5,276 61°3 31°7 5°8 
1949/50 6,266 61°4 31°7 6-9 
1952/3 55341 62-0 30°9 71 _ 
1955/6" 5.473 61°4 30°0 8-6 
1958/9 5.436 56-1 34°7 


In Table 2 I have grouped subjects into Social Studies, Arts and 
Science using the classification adopted in Professor Raybould’s 
report. Social Studies includes History, International Affairs, Social 
Sciences, Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, Geography. Arts in 
cludes Literature, Language and Linguistics, Appreciation of the 
Arts. Science includes Natural Science. 

While there have been increases in the numbers of classes in all 
categories the really remarkable thing about the subjects studied is 
the stability in the relationship between the main groups of subjects 
and the changes within each group. This stability has been ignored, 
but the subject changes have been indicated by some critics as 
evidence that in some way the WEA was failing in its purpose. 
Professor Raybould, for example, holds that WEA classes should 
reflect ‘education for a social purpose’ and that this could be 
measured by the proportion of classes in traditional ‘liberal studies’. 

The WEA policy statement Education for a Changing Society 
points to the need for an appeal to the public relevant ‘to people 
living in the middle of the 20th century’ and proceeds to analyse 
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‘a mid-twentieth century society strikingly different not only from 
early twentieth century society but from the picture of future society 
which far sighted men painted in the first decade of this century’ 
(my italics). Part of the difficulty of critics of the WEA is that they 
have inherited the pre-1914 stereotypes of the movement. One of 
the far-sighted men who established the WEA, Professor R. H. 
Tawney, has recognised the change in society and the need for 
WEA to provide studies in arts and sciences as well as in social 
studies. In The WEA and Adult Education, published in 1953, he 
said: 

The reasons which lead men and women of mature years to devote 
part of their leisure to study are, inevitably and properly of great 
diversity. Our business, in my view, is not to prescribe the lines which 
different individuals and groups should pursue, but to do our best, 
within our own field of non-vocational education, to meet their vary- 
ing requirements, whatever those may be . . . Today a third, or more, 
of our students are in classes engaged in the study of literature, music, 
painting or one or other of the arts. Such subjects are concerned not 
merely with the machinery of existence, but with the things which 
make it worth while to live. We ought warmly to welcome the 
tendencies revealed by the growing demand for them. 

There is the additional problem that the element of ‘social pur- 
pose’ depends very much on the tutor. One could discuss Marxism 
with barely a hint of ‘Social purpose’—or “The Film’ or ‘Folk- 


music’ and make it the reverse. 


STANDARDS IN WEA CLASSES 


TABLE 3 
Tutorial Class Students 
Tutorial Class 
No. of Students No. of Students Students as 
Year in all Classes in Tutorial percentage of 
Classes all Students 
1931/2 56,602 11,084 20 
1935/6 62,879 12,736 20 
1940/41 51,676 6,905 14 
1945/6 98,729 10,729 II 
" 1950/51 102,739 12,828 13 
1955/6 88,229 12,491 14 
1958/9 91,960 11,432 12 


Table 3 shows clearly that the overall increase in WEA student 
numbers has been accompanied by a fall in the proportion of such 
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students in tutorial classes. Raybould points to this decline in the 
proportion of tutorial classes as evidence of a drop in WEA 
‘standards’ and his criticism has had widespread acceptance. 

H.M. Inspector Mr Headlam and Professor L. T. Hobhouse 
instructed by the Board of Education to make a special report on 
tutorial classes in 1909/10, commented on the difficulty of compar- 
ing work done under these conditions with that of undergraduate 
students. They referred in their report to one or two classes as 
being of “University Honours Standard’. This phrase, enshrined in 
Board of Education regulations and preserved to the present day, 
has inhibited discussions of the functions and standards of these 
classes. 

It might be argued and indeed Raybould does so, that since most 
tutorial classes are in fact controlled by University Extra-Mural De- 
partments who finance them, they develop a higher standard than 
the classes provided by the WEA. There is no direct evidence that 
this is so. Standards in all classes are controlled by the Ministry of 
Education whose inspectorate visit all classes and from time to time 
issue reports. I have looked at some of these in the library of the 
WEA. Since the seventeen WEA districts in England and Wales are 
all ‘Responsible Bodies’ dealing directly with the Ministry, it is 
difficult to get a coherent picture of the overall position without a 
great deal of research. The impression I gained from looking at 
these reports and from conversations with WEA officials was that 
on the whole the Ministry were well satisfied that standards were 
being maintained. 

The overall drop in the numbers of tutorial classes may well be a 
reflection of the freezing of the level of grant. Tutorial classes are 
very expensive to organise: when there is a need to spread the avail- 
able resources thinly over an area, if branches are not to be lost, 
they leave less to be spent on other work. 

The arrangement that in many areas tutorial classes are financed 
by the Ministry through the University Extra-Mural Department 
has resulted in the income of a WEA District being dependent upon 
the provision of other than tutorial classes. Success in organising 
tutorial classes may lead to financial difficulties. I have made this 
point with little evidence. It would be useful to examine the figures 
to see if Districts with thriving tutorial classes tend to have fewer 
classes of other kinds—or if in a given area an increase in one is 
related to a decline in the other. 
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SCIENCE TUTORS IN CONFERENCE 


This was the first meeting of its kind. Convened by T. J. Pickvance 
(Birmingham) and R. D. Harrison (Durham, King’s College) the con- 
ference met at Birmingham on May gth-11th, 1960. Twelve tutors from 
eight University extra-mural departments attended. An initial surprise 
to the convenors was the increase in the number of full-time tutors over 
the past few years. It was generally accepted that this was a sign of a 
changing attitude towards science in extra-mural work. 

Combined experience tended to underline several important points 
bearing on the successful promotion of an adequate programme of 
science courses. The first was that it is important that promotion of 
science courses is largely in the hands of people trained in science, at 
least for some time to come. Another important condition for a healthy 
programme appeared to be an active acceptance by extra-mural depart- 
ments that science has an increasingly important part to play in extra- 
mural work. A strong impression gained from repeated reference 
throughout the discussion was that success is, at present, hindered and 
often prevented, by the necessity to work within an organisation 
developed, as one tutor put it ‘with different needs and sympathies in 
mind’. Success in other fields and at other times has imposed a pattern 
on extra-mural work into which science does not easily fit. 

In addition to teaching, a tutor must keep up to date in his subject 
(a matter of some difficulty in science), he may undertake scientific 
research or research into teaching methods, or both, he may be responsi- 
ble for advice or for organising courses or for both organisation and 
administration. It was clear that different departments attach varying 
importance to each activity. Among those present it was apparent that 
the tutor with a large teaching commitment doing some scientific 
research was not normally expected to organise—indeed did not have 
the time to do so—and contributed hardly at all to the development of 
an adequate programme for the department. The tutor with a restricted 
teaching programme, who spent half or more of his time in organising 
had a marked effect on the overall programme. 

A good deal of time was spent in exchanging and discussing teaching 
experience—both informally in small groups and in more general dis- 
cussion. Many had supposed when taking up this work that the obvious 
way to introduce non-scientists to science would be through history and 
implications. There was general agreement that this had not proved to 
be so and that the approach now commonly used was through direct 
science teaching bringing in the history and implications incidentally. 

At a first getting together it was inevitable that time was insufficient 
for more than a general exploration of problems of teaching and 
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organising science in extra-mural work. It was readily agreed that a 
further conference should be convened next year. Meanwhile, those 
attending this conference will be influenced in their work by discussions 
this year and will, no doubt, derive particular satisfaction from the 
knowledge that they are no longer working in isolation, but are now in 
contact with a group of colleagues scattered over the country who are 
working toward the same ends as themselves. D. VANSTONE 


READING EFFICIENCY 


Lecturers in reading efficiency in the Department of Commerce and 
Professional Studies at London’s North-Western Polytechnic, are dis- 
covering that they are teaching something much more powerful than 
quicker reading techniques. Adult students have found themselves able 
to take university extension and diploma courses that formerly were 
closed to them because of their formidable reading lists. Others have had 
the course of their lives changed through reading more confidently in 
new fields of study, like archaeology or art history. The reading course, 
the only one of its kind in London, has been conducted over the past four 
further by the Polytechnic. 

Specially devised films are used as aids, and a variety of techniques are 
taught, such as skimming, memorising and analytical reading. A good 
reader is one who reads at a speed and level of comprehension in keeping 
with his purposes. Increased speeds of up to 85 per cent have been 
achieved, no increase counting without also an improvement in com- 
prehension. OWEN WEBSTER 


WOMEN IN COUNCIL 


Having twice recently seen the Albert Hall packed from floor to 
ceiling, by townswomen at the National Council Meeting of the National 
Union of Townswomen’s Guilds on May 25th and 26th, and by country- 
women at the Annual General Meeting of the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes on May 31st and June 1st, I was struck afresh by the 
enormous potential of these two great associations. Both organisations 
announced the raising of large sums of money for the International 
Refugee Year, both passed resolutions on questions of public importance 
(countrywomen as well as townswomen were concerned to support the 
noise abatement campaign); but if procedure for the conduct of these 
mass meetings is approximately similar, there the resemblance ends, 
for each organisation maintains its own distinctive and traditional 
flavour. 

The townswomen showed unanimous regret at the retirement of their 
National Chairman, Mrs M. Courtney, J.P., after twelve years of service. 
Every good vrish is due to Councillor Mrs E. M. Diamond, formerly a 
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Vice-Chairman, and well-known to adult educationists as Chairman of 
the NUTG Education Sub-Committee, who succeeds Mrs Courtney in the 
arduous position of National Chairman. Mrs Courtney will continue to 
serve on the National Executive Committee. 

For the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, the Marchioness 
of Anglesey announced the inauguration of Denman College Year, to 
run until the next Annual General Meeting. The object is two-fold: to 
publicise the College among W.1. members and ensure that even more 
attend its courses; and to raise a Denman College Fund, with a target 
of £25,000. The sum collected will be invested, but a part of it is to be 
accessible for capital improvements to the College where this will effect 
running economy. Although this is to be a special W.I. effort it is thought 
that others may be interested, and any organisation or individual wishing 
to contribute, or wishing for further information, should write to the 
National Chairman, Lady Dyer, J.P., at 39 Eccleston Street, London, 


S.W.1. JOAN CARMICHAEL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


More Weary Facts about the Buttercup ? 


DEAR SIR, 

I have been very interested to read in ADULT EDUCATION of the growing 
interest in science, and I particularly enjoyed reading the stimulating 
articles by R. D. Harrison and Pat Jacob in the May issue. 

We have an extraordinary system of higher education in this country 
which encourages able young people to study a subject or small group of 
subjects to the exclusion of almost all else! My contact with young 
university graduates, even at Oxford, has shown that they are not alto- 
gether happy about this state of affairs but that they would not like to 
see any radical changes in the system of specialisation where a subject 
may be studied in depth. Arts students, particularly, freely admit that in 
spite of the claims made for collegiate life and university society, interests 
have tended to be allied to main studies and friends were drawn from the 
same milieu. Although many schools have introduced a number of 
anti-specialisation palliatives—current affairs, history and philosophy of 
science, ‘general studies’—and some universities have taken steps to pro- 
vide interfaculty lectures and courses, most young graduates feel remark- 
ably ignorant of disciplines other than their own. Scientists—by defini- 
tion modest men—have always been keenly aware of their deficiencies 
and have usually taken positive steps to broaden their outlook, Witness 
the high proportion of science students at concerts, public lectures and 
other cultural activities. On the other hand, until fairly recently, the 
‘arts’ man has tended to be rather self-sufficient. 
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The majority of young arts graduates now feel sorry that they have not 
a better grasp of scientific principles and ideas, and many are a little 
resentful of the degree of specialisation which was necessary to secure 
a place in an honours school of a university. However, these students 
cannot put the clock back, and even if they could, it is doubtful whether 
the recommendations of the Crowther Committee would do much to 
help them, bedevilled as it was by the mysterious concept of ‘subject- 
mindedness’. 

The schools and universities are not prepared to budge an inch at 
present. University populations will about double in the next decade, 
and a rearguard action is being fought to prevent any change in the 
status quo. It is claimed that our system of higher education, as well as 
being very economical produces a man who, because he has studied a 
subject in depth, will be able to make a rigorous study of any other 
discipline which he may wish to pursue in later life. 

If this is so, we should expect that the splendid courses in science 
offered by university extra-mural departments and WEA classes would 
be filled to overflowing. Yet, as W. E. Styler has pointed out, although 
the number of these classes has increased, they are by no means over- 
crowded (ADULT EDUCATION, Spring 1958, p. 288). Mr Styler cited the 
example of the struggle to keep an Astronomy class conducted by one of 
the staff of Jodrell Bank, because of indifferent support. On the other 
hand, it was reported, a Nuclear Physics course arranged by the Uni- 
versity of Leicester was quite successful but more than one-half of the 
class were employees of a firm concerned with the design of nuclear 
power stations (ADULT EDUCATION, Summer 1957, p. 59). The appeal here 
was apparently semi-vocational and most of the class members were 
‘scientists’. Mr Harrison’s article on Extra-Mural Science seemed to indi- 
cate the same trend. 

Part of the explanation of the apparent lack of interest in science by 
the layman may be found in a number of misconceptions about science 
itself. Putting it simply, the ordinary man views science either as a 
frightfully complicated technique for raising the standard of living or 
else as a dull and boring routine of fact finding. How many arts students 
associate study of science with more weary facts about the buttercup or 
more silly ways of preparing hydrogen? Certainly careful and patient 
observation is an important ingredient of scientific exploration, but there 
is more to scientific discovery than that. 

Another fallacy is that it is impossible to study science without a good 
knowledge of mathematics. Surely this need not be a stumbling block to 
adult students: mathematics, especially straightforward calculation and 
simple algebra, need not be systematically avoided, for a great deal of 
science can be studied with a minimum of mathematical facility. Even 
Michael Faraday had little mathematical skill but this did not deter him 
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from becoming not only one of the world’s greatest scientists but a 
pioneer of scientific adult education into the bargain. 

What sort of science course then should be taught to adults whose 
scientific background may be very slight? History and Philosophy of 
Science seems a useful approach. However, it would not be much good 
if the subject is restricted to a formal account of scientific discoveries 
throughout the ages. On the other hand, a skilful teacher can bring out 
for the student the gradual unfolding of man’s ideas about his environ- 
ment. The value of the scientific method, as well as an appreciation of 
its limitations, should become more and more evident as such a study 
is made. For the student to have a realistic appreciation of science and 
its role in the world today, it would be vital to include the study of some 
modern problem, such as space travel, or the application of scientific 
method to world population and food production. Also, there is no 
reason to suppose that practical work should be of necessity excluded 
from a course in history and philosophy of science: in discussing 
Ptolemaic or Copernican ideas about the universe, it would seem obvious 
that some elementary astronomical observations should be made, if only 
a visit to an observatory or planetarium. The reading of original scientific 
papers (for instance, the Alembic Club Reprints) is more stimulating 
than commentaries upon them. Above all there should be ample oppor- 
tunity for group activity in which small groups working separately 
should try to solve specific problems. 

Most science teachers would advocate teaching ‘straightforward 
science’ rather than dabbling in the historical and philosophical aspects. 
They would argue that a good background of science is a prerequisite 
for the study of its history and philosophy, and it is significant that the 
University of London regards such a study as essentially a post-graduate 
discipline for graduates of science. Clearly then, it will be a matter of 
choice of relatively short topics unless, as is sometimes possible, the 
course of study can be spread over a number of years. In many ways, 
biological studies are most useful for introducing science to non-scientists. 
The relevance of biology to life is immediately obvious and it is possible 
to carry out interesting experiments and observations which do not 
require very elaborate techniques. There are also many interesting 
sociological problems which could be discussed or form a part of a bio- 
logical study. 

The choice of topics will usually depend on local circumstances but, 
whichever fields are chosen, the classes should be kept bright and rele- 
vant to the modern world, and as far as possible, students should be 
encouraged to find out for themselves by question, by experiment, and 
by using imagination. There are unusual opportunities in adult education 
for destroying some of the misconceptions of science. 

DONALD W. HUTCHINGS 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE COURSE FOR ADULT 
EDUCATIONISTS 


From April 23rd to May 5th thirty-three adult educationists represent- 
ing all the fifteen countries in the Council of Europe and also Spain, 
which is a signatory of the European Cultural Convention, were guests 
of the Council and of the Belgian and Netherlands Governments. Since 
its creation in 1949 the Council has convened many meetings of educa- 
tionists to consider such matters as the purpose and organisation of the 
Council itself, the revision of history text books, or methods of present- 
ing the idea of a united Europe to different ages of pupils and students. 
In 1958 the Council inaugurated another series of meetings, in which the 
purpose is joint study of educational questions of any kind which have a 
general European interest. The course this year was the second of these 
gatherings, the delegates being invited to examine ‘from a purely techni- 
cal angle’ the adult educational provision in the Netherlands and 
Belgium, and ‘to carry out a joint study of certain specific problems’. 

The Council paid travelling expenses and a subsidy to the host 
countries, which had the responsibility of arranging the programme. The 
first half was planned by a committee representing the Netherlands 
Ministry of Education and adult education organisations. We met in a 
Bergen-aan-Zee hotel, with excellent simultaneous interpretation equip- 
ment installed, under the chairmanship of one of the Dutch delegates, 
G. H. L. Schouten, director of the European Bureau of Adult Education. 
The Belgian part of the course was directed in turn by the two delegates, 
MM. Schevenels and Van Aelbrouck, for the Flemish and Walloon areas 
respectively. Meetings were held in the splendid new Palais des Congrés 
on the bank of the Meuse in Liége. 

In both countries time was divided between lecture-discussion sessions 
and visits. Special questions which were presented for our consideration, 
or upon which we seized, included the fascinating social construction 
being carried out in the new-born polder communities, and in the grow- 
ing industrial areas near the mouth of the North Sea Canal; the use in 
adult education of social dramatisation and role-playing; foreign study 
tours such as those organised by the European Bureau in the Netherlands; 
the importance of creative activities; the functions of statutory and 
voluntary bodies; and the organising of libraries for maximum educa- 
tional usefulness. To any one of these questions we should have been glad 
to devote more time, had it been available. 

A strong sense of group purpose and colleagueship arose amongst the 
delegates very soon after our first meeting. For us there was no doubt 
that the chief value of such gatherings lies in the help and inspiration 
we can get from each other, and from work we can see and consider 
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together. If one could make a criticism of the excellent arrangements 
for this conference, it is that we were rarely given enough time for 
discussion with speakers and among ourselves. It should be decided for 
similar meetings in the future whether it is a ‘Course’, or a ‘Conference 
of European specialists in adult education’, as stated in the documents, 
who might be expected to have a good deal to say and detailed questions 
to ask. But these points of criticism are small indeed compared with the 
large benefits we derived. The whole experience was extremely stimu- 
lating and convincing. Behind everything one was aware of the common 
sense in our coming together. It was particularly pleasant to have contact 
with people from Iceland, Spain, Greece and Turkey. The educational 
task of fostering European feeling and thought was seem as a common 
and perennial challenge; the subject was not really our theme, but we 
could not escape it. If a sense of responsibility greater than national 
feeling is to take possession of men it seems obvious that the countries 
represented in the Council of Europe have collectively much to attract 
our loyalty. 

In the fostering of the European idea adult education has a central 
role to play. Could this function become the modern equivalent of the 
striving for socio-political understanding and emancipation which 
formerly motivated and enthused adult education in Britain? The growth 
of travel facilities and the custom of holidaying abroad are bringing 
Britons in contact with other Europeans at an amazing rate. If these 
experiences are to create interest in and sympathy for other points of 
view, rather than confirm people in their prejudices about ‘foreigners’, 
then adult education must do much more to help people travel ob- 
servantly, intelligently and enjoyably. Our programmes should contain 
much more study of other countries, their languages, literature, art and 
music; interpretation of the ‘foreign’ pages in our newspapers; the com- 
parative study of town planning, architecture and housing. 

We managed to find time for a general discussion of tasks which 
further conferences might tackle; we made several observations and 
recommendations. In particular we expressed the hope that all the 
signatories of the E.C.C. will recognise adult education as an essential 
part of an educational system, and provide adequately for it; and that 
the Council will give its support to the European Bureau in the Nether- 
lands which is already doing so much to encourage adult educationists 
and to increase the pace of development in Europe. 

DONALD GARSIDE, 


Warden of Holly Royde College. 


@ K. R. Stadler’s report Adult Education and European Co-operation 
(noted in Vol. 32, No. 4, pp. 310-12) has now been published by A. W. 
Sythoff of Leyden. Cloth bound, it costs Fl. 5.50. 
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A SURVEY OF MAJOR ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES IN THE OAKLAND AREA 
(Council of Community Services, Oakland, California—avail- 
able in the Institute’s library). 


The Council of Community Services of Oakland, a city of 380,000 
people just across the bay from San Francisco, has made a comprehen- 
sive survey of its provision for the education of adults. Compared with 
our own studies of Bolton and Rochdale,* the Oakland survey has some 
advantages in that it reviews the work of the local press, radio and 
television channels. The aims and approaches of the Jewish, Catholic, 
Greek, Mormon and Protestant Churches in adult education are also 
delineated, and there is reference to the courses commercially offered by 
local firms. As we should expect, we find a wide emphasis on parent-craft 
and on community development. The survey concerns itself only with 
provision; there is little attempt to enumerate, locate or stratify the par- 
ticipants, though some of the agencies give impressive figures of total 
attendance. Excluding lectures and conferences, the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension courses enrolled over 47,000 students in the Oakland 
area, about half of them in credit courses. Even allowing for double 
enrolments, this is a tremendous figure. They also report that fees are 
meeting up to go per cent of their annual $1,300,000 budget. This remark- 
able percentage was attained by cancelling 199 out of 466 courses on 
grounds of insufficient enrolment, the minimum being 20. University 
Extension states first among its aims ‘to help persons to solve the prob- 
lems they meet as employees and employers’. 

RALPH RUDDOCK and ALEXANDER WILSON 
BOOKS ABOUT ART 

The requirements of classes in art appreciation and art history com- 
prise books with good reproductions which are the students’ basic 
‘texts’, primary sources (such as Alberti’s On Painting, the writings of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Vasari’s Lives, Reynolds’ Discourses and Delacroix’s 
Journals), past and contemporary critical writings (Ruskin, Pater, Baude- 
laire, Fromentin, Fry, Read, etc.), and histories and monographs on 
schools of painting and individual artists. As it is far more important to 
‘experience’ a work of art than to ‘know’ all about it, books with a 
generous supply of pictures will be our first consideration. 

Hitherto students have had to put up with reproductions that entirely 
falsified the character of a painter’s work. Sometimes the variation be- 
tween two publications, and between the actual picture and the repro- 
ductions has been so considerable as to cause speculation whether the 
same picture was under consideration. Since the war colour reproduc- 
tion has been greatly improved. Expensive monographs like those issued 
by the Phaidon Press, Thames & Hudson, Skira, Zwemmer and Faber & 

* After Work. NIAE, 3s. 6d. 
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Faber are often superlative in quality. Two recent ones may be singled 
out as providing a nice balance between scholarly text and fine reproduc- 
tions: The Age of Rococo by Arno Schénberger and H. Soehner (Thames 
& Hudson, 6 gns.) and Julius Held’s Rubens Selected Drawings (Phaidon 
Press, 7 gns.). 

Not many art classes will be able to use books of such cost. What, 
then, are the best relatively inexpensive books of good reproductions? 

The Art Treasures Book Club (Beaverbrook Newspapers Ltd.), offers 
a series of large reproductions which may be detached from their covers 
and therefore used in a variety of ways. The reproductions are astonish- 
ingly good, and the coverage is wide (Mondrian to Michelangelo). The 
recently issued Rembrandt: Bible Paintings contains sixteen pictures in 
full colour, one of them, “Tobit and his wife’ (Staatliches Museum, 
Berlin), approximately actual size. One may judge of its handling and 
therefore assess its quality as a painting. Moreover, the pictures are 
carefully selected to show Rembrandt’s development as an illustrator of 
the Bible, and the introduction and commentary on the pictures provide 
useful background information. With this series the publishers issue 
booklets on appreciation, techniques, expression in art, etc. The essay, 
Prints: Techniques and Expression, which may be regarded as typical, 
provides just the sort of information an adventurer for the first time into 
this field of art would be likely to require. This series, for size, colour 
printing, and value, is as good as anything available today. 

Another series, “The Faber Gallery’ (edited by R. H. Wilenski), now 
comprises sixty titles. Each contains ten excellent colour plates mounted 
on a neutral background, an essay by an expert, and critical notes. 
Bernhard Borchert’s Modigliani (16s.), describes the work of a Bohemian 
who burnt the two ends of life’s candle with destructive fury, heightened 
his own feeling of personality with drink and drugs, and achieved a 
‘state of grace’ in which he created highly simplified pictures revealing 
a very personal sense of style and beauty. This is brought out clearly by 
text and pictures. 

During the last two decades art books ‘in little’ have flowed from the 
presses. Among these paper backs I would specially commend Methuen’s 
‘Little Library of Art’. For half-a-crown the publishers provide fifteen 
colour pictures reproduced by lithography. The pleasant matt surface 
corresponds closely with the quality of fresco or tempera painting. Piero 
della Francesca, The Arezzo Frescoes (No. 9), illustrates the point per- 
fectly. Among the twenty-eight titles the following may be singled out 
as indicative of the range of material provided: Klee Magic Squares 
(No. 6), Japanese Art (Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24), Lautrec, At the Circus (No. 
5) and at the Moulin Rouge (No. 16), Picasso, etc. The latest books in 
the series are Goya Portraits, Renoir Nudes, Chagall 1909-1918 and 
Chagall 1918-1939. In spite of rising costs quality of production has 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


been maintained in these little books. Methuen’s issue another useful 
series ‘Movements in Modern Art’ (6s.) which cover every phase of 
painting from Impressionism to Abstract Painting. Each book contains 
twenty-four coloured pictures and an historical introduction. 

Books of larger format and permanent value are published in series 
by Phaidon Press (Alpha Books, 18s. 6d.) and Thames & Hudson (The 
Students Gallery, 18s.). The ‘Alpha’ series promises to be one of the most 
valuable for students. Each contains eighty plates, at least sixteen ia 
colour, a critical text by a well-known authority and notes on the pictures, 
The books are beautifully printed, bound in white cloth and are a joy 
to handle. The insouciance of Dufy’s art receives full justice in Marcel 
Brion’s lively and informative critique (Raoul Dufy, Paintings and 
Water Colours) and the happy selection of pictures by René Ben Sussan. 
Dufy took the world of the twentieth century, torn and shattered by 
war and strife, and re-fashioned it into a many-coloured Paradise of 
sophistication and glittering artifice, using Henley and Ascot, Deauville 
and Nice as blackcloths for a twentieth-century, but far more moderate 
and discreet, commedia dell’arte. His daringly selective pictures look as 
improvised as the art of the Gelosi and Confidenti. 

John Russell prefaces a splendid collection of Braque’s paintings 
(twenty-four in colour) with a penetrating analysis of Cubism and of 
Braque’s contribution to its development. The material of Braque’s art 
is often of the slightest, but invariably his pictures, big or little, are 
packed with meaning, and with a profound understanding of the possi- 
bilities and significance of paint. Braque’s ‘elemental perseverance’ and 
his capacity to ‘ride with his gifts’ are admirably brought out by John 
Russell’s text, and supported by the selection of pictures, some of which 
when the book was published had not left the artist’s studio. The book 
has special authority because of the interest Braque himself took in it. 

Thames & Hudson’s ‘Students Gallery’ is concerned with schools of 
painting rather than individual artists. They are nice slim books with 
forty-eight colour plates, an essay and biographical notes. These are 
bound to be useful in art appreciation classes, particularly those dealing 
with out-of-the-way subjects, such as German Art which in this series is 
dealt with in an excellent work. Two volumes that have come my way 
(Rolf Schett’s Florentine Painting and Mark Roskill’s English Painting) 
may be specially commended for the unusual selection of pictures and 
original point of view. The Florentine book has excellent double-spreads 
of Uccello’s ‘The Battle of San Romano’ and Ghirlandaio’s “The Visita- 
tion’ which really stimulate the imagination, and, by their size, help the 
student to grasp the problems of picture space which were exercising the 
minds of Renaissance artists. English Painting summarises admirably 
the history of English painting from 1500 until 1865 and is otherwise 
notable for the inclusion of a picture by Walter Greaves and the exclu- 
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New Edition 


Das Schéne Deutschland: Book 1 


WALTER E. ANDERSCN M.A. 
Lecturer in Modern Languages 
The Institute of Advanced Technology, Bradford 


The second edition of Book 1 of this successful course for adult students has been 
revised throughout, and in answer to many requests a completely new chapter 


on cars and motoring has been included. Illustrated with photographs. 
2nd edition August. About 7s. 
Book 1, 6s. 6d. 
Le Beau Séjour 


A SECOND-YEAR COURSE FOR ADULTS 
C. B. JOHNSON M.A. and J. F. MARSHALL B.A. 


“The book does give, as its authors claim, ‘a simple picture of France that is at 
once vivid and true’.”—The Times Educational Supplement 


Illustrated with photographs and line drawings. With full vocabularies. 8s. 6d. 
Also available: 
A FIRST-YEAR COURSE FOR ADULTS by H. D. Hargreaves, 4s. 
GEORGE G. HARRA® & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, .ondon W.C.1 


Origins and Growth of Mau Mau 


Absorbing reading for anyone interested in the contemporary 
African scene, this historical survey tells how and why the 
terrorist organisation which became the scourge of Kenya 
between 1952 and 1957 developed and grew with such alarming 
rapidity. (Cmnd. 1030). 15s. (post 11d.) 


Aden and the Yemen 
by SiR BERNARD REILLY 


A brief review of the recent history of Aden, the Western 
Aden Protectorate and their neighbour the independent King- 
dom of the Yemen. Illustrated. 4s. (post 5d.) 


From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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sion of works by Holman Hunt, Millais and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
One other series remains to be mentioned. The Phaidon ‘Handbooks’ 
are specially valuable because they include new authoritative texts which 
are bound to serve the needs of many generations of students, and 
examples of the brilliant expository criticisms and stylistic analyses of 
the past. All will be grateful for W6lfflin’s classic assessment of the aims 
and achievements of the High Renaissance. We should be equally grate- 
ful for having Ruskin ‘digested’ as happily and satisfyingly as Joan 
Evans has done it in The Lamp of Beauty (32s. 6d.). Here, with seventy- 
eight aptly chosen illustrations including a fine selection of Ruskin’s 
drawings, is the best, the most readable, and the most enduring of 
Ruskin’s art writings, arranged to show the chronological unfolding 
of his critical style as well as his personal pictorial and architectural 
enthusiasms. Joan Evans’ introduction is a model in its kind. One of the 
earliest books in this set, The Story of Art (36s.), by E. H. Gombrich is 
the best introduction to the visual arts published in modern times and is 
likely to go into many more editions before anything takes its place. 
Profound learning, discrimination, and simplicity of utterance are 
memorable features of this copiously illustrated book, which is not just 
a dry sequence of names and dates but a vivid presentation of the evolu- 
tion of changes in style signposted by the careful examination of selected 
and illustrated pictures, sculptures and buildings. The Story of Art must 
have induced many to spend a profitable hour in the National Gallery 
and Victoria and Albert Museum. It should be, with Helen Gardner’s 
Art through the Ages, in every art appreciation class book-box. 
REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


GEZIRA: A STORY OF DEVELOPMENT IN THE SUDAN, by Arthur Gaitskell. 
(Faber and Faber, 42s., pp. 372.) 


The Gezira is one of the most interesting examples in the world of a 
large scale scheme of economic and social planning in an underdeveloped 
country. As a result of it, the area between the Blue and White Niles to 
the south of Khartoum has been changed in the course of fifty years from 
one in which a small population lived on primitive subsistence farming 
to one producing cotton for international markets on such a scale that 
the entire basis of the economy of the Sudan has been changed. Mr 
Gaitskell, who spent the major part of his working life in the Gezira and 
eventually became Managing Director of the Gezira Board, tells the 
story from the beginning in this volume. Necessarily, much that he has 
to record is extremely technical and demands close study. There is drama, 
however, behind the figures he gives and the story he relates of the 
struggle against blackarm and leaf curl diseases is fascinating to read. 
Recovery from the difficulties of the early thirties was slow and it was 
not until 1940 and afterwards that a regular Government surplus was 
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RESIDENTIAL 
SHORT 
COURSES 


The NIAE’s six-monthly 
calendar contains details 
of residential short 
courses in Great Britain, 
arranged in date order. 
The Summer 1960 issue 
is still available, listing 
courses held until 
October; Winter 1960 
issue in preparation. 
Price 1s. 
By post 1s. 6d. 
FROM 

35 QUEEN ANNE STREET 

LonpDon, W.1 


PHAIDON 
ART BOOKS 


are authoritative 
moderately priced books. 
They combine scholarship 
and visual pleasure 
for connoisseurs 
teachers, students 
and art-lovers, 


and constitute, in their 


entirety, 


INSURANCES 


CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 


TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 
ADULT CLUBS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SCHOOLS, 
YOUTH CLUBS, 


COMMUNITY 
CENTRES & 


DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE 


WESTMINSTER 


FIRE OFFICE 


A'D'1717 


HEAD OFFICE: 27-28 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


a comprehensive library 
of world art and 


civilization 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


PHAIDON PRESS LTD 
5 CROMWELL PLACE’ SW7 
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obtained. The human side of development is not neglected and the o 
line Mr Gaitskell provides (based on a survey by Miss G. M. Culwick) 4 
the social effects of the Korean war boom, when average profit amounte 
to £800 per tenancy, is an absorbing piece of social documentation. ‘Ho 
many tales,’ asks Mr Gaitskell, ‘of giving and receiving like merchai 
princes will now regale Gezira families for years, inspiring listenin 
children with nostalgic hope for another year like 1951 in their timer™ 
Only those who know the love of the Sudanese for a good tale with j 
big laugh at the end can fully appreciate this question. a 
Mr Gaitskell’s book should be read by all those interested in th 
economics of underdeveloped countries. For the adult educationist, how 
ever, it is rather tantalising. Sufficient is said to show that the develo 
ment of.a scheme of adult education has been a major feature of pla 
for social development in the Gezira. But details are scattered and muci 
inevitably in a broad general survey, has had to be left out. Mr Gaitske 
does not refer to the experiment in the use of visual aids in mass adul 
education which is part of the scheme; a whole library of film strips 
made on the spot, is now available and is in continuous use by adu 
education officers. When I add that the number of these officers 
into double figures, that they have heavy work programmes, and th 
there js a special scheme for women, it will be seen that adult educatiog 
has become part of the everyday life of the Gezira. The book includes % 
photograph of Mohammed Omar, the first Adult Education Officer 6 
the Board, and now Social Development Officer. Let us hope that som 
day he will find time to write at length about his work. w. £8. STYLER | 


FULL CIRCLE, by Sir Anthony Eden. (Cassell, 35s.) ; 

This is a very important book. In telling his story of the years 1951 
1957, Sir Anthony Eden has produced not only a powerful politic 
testament but also an invaluable work of reference. All parts of 
world are covered, from Korea to Germany, from Indo-China to Sueg 
the account of each successive crisis increases our knowledge as well @ 
refreshing our memories. Inevitably, interest and comment have centre 
on Suez: did Nasser’s nationalisation of the Canal Compa 
involve the violation of an international agreement?; was the Israe 
invasion of Sinai primarily caused by Nasser’s deliberate and bruta 
provocation? Sir Anthony answers both these questions in the affirma 
tive, and I agree with him. 

But Suez by no means exhausts the interest of these Memoirs. In co 
trast to those sombre chapters there are the two success stories of Ind 
China and Western European Union. In the first of these Sir Anthoni 
prevents a world war and in the second he renovates the Wester 
Alliance and retains German re-armament under NATO control. Be 
accounts should provide material for many lectures. 

RICHARD FEILDEN | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Rate: £1 1s. per column/inch. Average 8 lines per inch, 6 words 
per ‘ine. Discounts for series bookings. 


HILLCROFT COLLEGE 
SURBITON, SURREY Elmbridge 2688 


provides a one-year residential course for 
women over 20 in Literature, History, 
Economics, Psychology, History of Art, 
Political Theory, Social Studies, etc. 
Painting, Music and Drama for recreation. 
Recognised by Ministry of Education. 
Grants available. 
Particulars from Secretary (AE) 


COLOUR 
FILMSTRIPS & 35mm SLIDES 


by top specialist photographers, 
with lecture notes 


CRAFTS ZOOLOGY 
METEOROLOGY 


from DIANA WYLLIE LIMITED 
3 ParK Roap, LONDON, N.W.1 Pad. 7333 


DUPLICATING 
VERBATIM SHORTHAND 
TYPING TRANSLATING 

MABEL EYLES 


10 Beaconsfield Road, London, N.11 
ENTerprise 3324 


** Which 

reports are impartial and factual, based 
on independent tests. **Which?’’ is 
published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association. Annual subscription only 
£1, to Dept. 78, 333 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. Special terms for 
classroom use. 


SUMMER ART COURSES will again be 
held at Big Wood (halfway between Oxford 
and Abingdon) in 1961. Whitsun Week- 
end: June 10th-July 15th: August 12th- 
September 2nd. Tutors include John 
Addyman, A.R.C.A., Anthony Atkinson, 
A.R.C.A., F. J. Bingley, M.A., Tarquin 
Cole, Des.R.C.A., Geri Morgan, John 
Nash, R.A., Gilbert Spencer, R.A., and 
Clifford Wyndham. £10 P.W. Inclusive. 
Information leaflets from W. Dockar- 
Devedale, Park End, Radley nr. Abingdon, 
rks. 


WANTED | 


World Association for Adult Edu- 
cation Bulletin, nos. X, XVII, 
XXVI, XXVII, XXX (first series). 
If anyone has any of these to spare» 
the NIAE has undertaken to pass 
them on and will gladly refund 
postage. 


UNIvERSITY OF LONDON DEPARTMENT OF Extra-Murax 


Science for Adults 


A University Extension weekend course to be held at Battle of Britain 
House, Northwood, Middlesex from Friday evening 28 April to Sunday 
afternoon 30 April 1961. A science editor of a national newspaper, B.B.C. 
television and sound science broadcast producers, and speakers on science in 
relation to University extra-mural departments, the W.E.A. and L.E.A. will 


take part. 


Further enquiries and applications: 
THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 


STUDIES, SENATE HOUSE, LONDON, WC: 
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